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idealist and philosopher. Such a biography writ'
ten with love and admiration is a possession for-
ever.

There is also the biographer who avows him"
self inferior to his subject, putting the great man
up on his shoulders, so to speak, in order the bet-
ter to show him olT, This is Boswell's method, and
again is sanctified by love.

Then there is the way I think the best: to paint
the man as he appeared, his loves and hatreds,
fears and hopes and deeds, with admiring affec-
tion and perfect sympathy till he lives for yon,
but above all to trace his growth, and show how
and why he came to his achievement. Later it
may be worth while to show him as others saw
him, friends and foes alike, so that he is the focus,
so to speak, of a dozen different lights; but all the
while the love and admiration of the writer must
keep the reader's interest by interpreting the very
soul of his subject.

If I had understood this completely I should
have done my "Life of "Wilde" better; as it is, I
learned from practicing the art, and leave the
ideal for those who will come later to do better.

One very memorable, yet minor, fact you will
find in this biography-writing if you seek to make
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